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fied to govern.   He has a rooted distrust of those
who wish to be paid to govern.   Ho has not
ceased to look upon the business of governing
'as a duty, not a trade.

Some instinct tells him, for no one wtwld ac*
cuse the British voter of being either a f <luIoHo*
pher, or of being unusually intelligent even,* thai
the solution of the problem of his lack of wealth'
does not lie in the fact that his gentry have too
much. To take another man's coat does not
take with it the ability to keep that coat against
all comers, any more than to exchange gloves
with the man who has just knocked you out in n
sparring bout would enable you in turn to knock
him out. That easy solution of inequality, that
because somebody else has more, therefore it is
that I have less, has not fooled the Englishman
as yet. He has only to look across the Channel
to see the results of that philosophy. When he
looks he sees a nation that has so belittled its
men that they can only prevent tbemselves from
being swallowed up by their enemies by lending
their hard-earned gold to Russia, an autocracy
with which, of course, an honest republic could
have nothing in common, and by accepting Uw
friendship of England, a monarchy, Ixwaase
England wishes a buffer-state between herself
and Germany.